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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

jranch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Theology, Pertectionism. Sociology, Bible 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommuNIsM 
or CompLex MarriAGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty-of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
XIV. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
HE following note from T. L. Pitt, 
written before he had seen our last 
article, may serve as a rehearsal of the general 
view we have taken of 2 Tim. 4: 6.: 

DEAR MR. N. :—I am much interested in your 
theory of Paul’s last years. I had got over any 
difficulty resulting from the expression, “ I am now 
ready to be offered.” It does not imply that he 
was about /o die, but, as it seems to me, simply ex- 
presses his readiness and willingness to die, if that 
were the fate before him. It is the language of a 
faithful servant, who has finished a work given him 
to do, and is now ready tor any change, even death 
itself, to which his master calls. His circum- 
stances were such as to suggest death as a_possi- 
bility. He was a prisoner, bound with a chain. 
Perhaps the shadows of coming persecution were 
gathering over the believers at Rome. He knew 
that an impending change for himself was near, 
which would bring him “release” in some form. 
That he was ready to be offered, simply means 
that he was ready to meet the change in any form that 
might come. Reaching this climax of selt-sacri- 
fice. his mind turns to a brighter aspect and _ possi- 
bility. Whatever may come, he is sure of his 
crown of victory. He then reverts to his struggle 
with the Jewish lion at Jerusalem and his great 
deliverance, and comes to the /w// assurance that 
he shall be delivered from every evil work (which 
must include death, the most evil of all works), and 
be preserved unto the heavenly kingdom. 

% i. 2 


It seems to have been characteristic of Paul, 
in his previsions of his own career, to per- 
ceive clearly the general direction of his 
course, but to admit some inaccuracies in the 
details of his expectations. For instance, we 
find in Rom. 15: 24—-28, that his face was set 
toward Rome ; which was the true direction, 
as events proved ; but his plan was to go ona 
gospel-tour to Spain, and take Rome on his 
way. This particular plan was broken up. 
He went to Rome as a prisoner, and probably 
never took his journey to Spain. Again, we 
learn from Acts 20 : 22—25, that on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, when he was really going 
to captivity and Rome, he foresaw the “ bonds 
and afflictions” which came to pass ; but he 
also surmised that death awaited him, and 
prepared his friends at Ephesus for it, by tell- 
ing them that they would “see his face no 
more.” Whereas by all theories of his last 
days, he was released from this imprisonment, 
and probably did revisit his friends at Ephesus. 
In harmony with these examples, he may have 
perceived correctly when he wrote to Timothy, 
that his preaching career was ended anda 
great change of experience, tooking toward the 
invisible kingdom, was upon him ; and yet his 
intimation that death was near (if that is the 
meaning of what he says about his “ depart- 
ure’’), may have been, as in the previous case, 
only a temporary surmise which was not ful- 
filled, and which did not really displace his life- 
long expectation of living to meet Christ at 
his Advent. 





New Series, Vol. VIII, No. 19 
; Whole No. 1353. 


And here we may observe that Paul’s entire 
career was full of these semi-contradictions. 
He was continually at the point of death, and 
yet just evading it. Indeed, his boast was that 
he was “troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; perplexed, but not in dispair ; perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed ; always bearing about in the body 
the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in his body.” 
(2 Cor. 4: 8—10.) Again and again he .re- 
peats these paradoxes: “I protest by your 
rejoicing which I have in Christ Jesus, I die 
daily.” (1 Cor 15:31.) “ Dying, and behold, we 
live.” (2 Cor. 6:9.) “In deaths oft.” (2 Cor. 
11:23.) And the facts of his experience 
fully justify these words. Think of all his 
hair-breadth escapes. Long before the series 
of deaths and deliverances which commenced 
with his final capture at Jerusalem, he could 
tell such stories as these: “Of the Jews five 
times recéived I forty stripes save one ;_ thrice 
was I beaten with rods; once was I stoned ; 
thrice I suffered shipwreck ; a night and a day 
I have been in the deep; in journeyings 
often ; in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, 
in perils of mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in 
the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren.” (2 Cor. 11 : 24—26.) 
By comparing this list with the stories in Acts 
it will be seen that only a small portion of 
Paul’s actual encounters with death are re- 
corded. His whole career, from his conver- 
sion to the end of his working life, is well typi- 
fied in the famous storm, shipwreck and escape 
through which he was whirled to Rome. 

From this survey of Paul’s experience we 
may venture a general conception of his rdéle 
in the gospel drama. /¢ was not his business 
to die, but to coguet with death. Christ did the 
actual dying for him and for all; and Paul’s 
part was to prove Christ’s mastery over death 
by putting his head into the monster’s jaws a 
thousand times without harm. The time of 
his departure was always at hand, but never 
came. 

There is a striking resemblance between the 
last journeys of Christ and Paul to Jerusalem. 
Both are represented as going up under irre- 
sistible spiritual impulses, with premonitions, 
within and without, of deadly enmity awaiting 
them. But there was a difference, exactly 
corresponding to the above conception of their 
roles. Christ foresaw and expressly announced 
to his disciples his coming death (Luke 18: 
31—33), whereas Paul’s premonitions never 
pointed that way, but only to “ bonds and afflic- 
tions.” The predictions which accompanied 
him were these : 


Paul purposed in the spirit, when he had passed 
through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to Jerusalem, 
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saying, after I have been there I must also see 
Rome. Acts 19: 21. 

Now, behold I go bound in the spirit unto Jeru- 
salem, not knowing the things that shall befall me 
there: save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in 
every city, saying, that bonds and afflictions abide 
me. Acts 20: 22, 23. 

Finding disciples [at Tyre] we tarried there 
seven days: who said to Paul through the Spirit, 
that he should not go up to Jerusalem. Acts 21: 4. 

As we tarried [at Cesarea] many days, there 
came down from Judea a certain prophet, named 
Agabus. And when he was come unto us, he took 
Paul’s girdle, and bound his own hands and feet, 
and said, Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall the 
Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the 
Gentiles. Acts 21: 10—1II. 


Here is no word about death; and none 
can be found in all the personal communica- 
tions which Paul received from Christ, though 
he was constantly forewarned that great suffer- 
ings and dangers awaited him. So far as we 
can judge from the language of the special 
message about the Second Coming reported 
in 1 Cor, 15:51, 52, and 1 Thess. 4: 15—17, 
it seems certain that Christ at least encouraged 
Paul to expect that he would be alive at that 
event. It is hardly conceivable that a mes- 
sage so intensely interesting as that should 
have been received without some accompany- 
ing intimation of the receiver's personal des- 
tiny in relation to it ; and Paul’s words plainly 
indicate what that intimation was—* We which 
are alive and remain shall be changed.” This 
was evidently the key-note of his expectations 
through all the turbulences and deaths of his 
recorded career. 


It only remains to see what can be said on 
the question—Dip PauL pig?) Of course per- 
sons who regard his belief about the Second 
Coming as a delusion will not tolerate this 
question as worthy of a thought ; but to those 
who think he was justified in expecting that 
event within the probable reach of his own 
lifetime, it will not seem absurd that we should 
make a respectful effort to aiscover how ,the 
New Testament disposes of him for the short 
period between his imprisonment at Rome 
and the coming of the Lord. We do not re- 
gard the theory of his subsequent travels, 
second imprisonment and martyrdom at Rome, 
as worthy of discussion. ‘The best critics 
have no confidence in it, and it is manifestly 
a product of the lawless spirit of conjecture 
and fiction which reveled in the church of the 
post-apostolic age. We shall only try to find 
which way the New Testament directs our 
thoughts in regard to his last days. 

The book of Acts leaves him at Rome a 
prisoner. Its last words are, “ Paul dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired house, and re- 
ceived all that came in unto him, preaching 
the kingdom of God, and teaching those 
things which concern the Lord Jesus Christ 
with all confidence, no man forbidding him.” 
Acts 28:30 31. This brings Paul’s history 
to about A. D. 62. Is that the last we know 
of him? Not quite. He himself takes us 
along till we can see him on the point of being 
released from his imprisonment. He says to 
the Philippians : 

I hope to send [Timothy] presently, so soon as 
I shall see how it will go with me. But I trust in 


the Lord that 1 also myself shall come shortly. 
Phil. 2: 23, 24. 


He was released ; there is no dispute about 





that ; and with his usual luck, his deliverance 
came just in season to get him out of Rome 
before the bloody persecution which Nero 
brought upon the Christians in A. D. 64 by 
accusing them of setting fire to the city. And 
is this the last glimpse we have of him? Not 
quite. He also lets us know where he was 
going when he left Rome. His last word is 
to Philemon: 

Withal prepare me also a lodging: for I trust 
that through your prayers I shall be given unto 
you. Philemon 22. 

Now Philemon lived in Colosse, a city of 
Asia Minor, near Laodicea, not far from Ephe- 
sus and the rest of the “seven churches” to 
which the Apocalypse was afterward ad- 
dressed. This was the central region of the 
universal church, midway between Jerusalem 
and Rome, the theater of Paul’s most inter- 
esting journeys, and the residence of many of 
his best friends. ‘The last we hear of him his 
face is set toward this home. Here he dis- 
appears from all record. Six or eight years 
are yet between him and the Second Coming 
We have two indications to direct our imagi- 
nations as to his status during this period, 
viz., first, his declaration that his preaching 
career was finished ; and secondly, his persistent 
expectation that he should live to the end. 
The natural resultant of these indications 
would be the theory that he found a place 
suited to his condition, and spent the last 
years of his life in quiet seclusion. If we 
consider the turbulence of the times and how 
conspicuous a mark he was for the hostility of 
both Jews and Romans, we may easily im- 
agine that his friends even conspired to hide 
him, and that this is the reason why he disap- 
peared from history so strangely, leaving no 
account either of his doings or death, after 
A. D. 62. Surely it would be a fitting conclu- 
sion of a career so stormy as his had been, 
that he should have opportunity in his old age 
to rest and retire inward, giving his last years 
to prayer and watching for the coming of the 
Lord. The place toward which his face was 
set would bring him into the neighborhood of 
another aged watcher. John, the beloved, was 
at Patmos in those years, receiving the last 
words of Christ before his coming ; and Pat- 
mos was on the coast of the region of the 
seven churches. Paul and John were the men. 
our imaginations would choose for the place 
of mediators between the earthly church and 
the heavenly bridegroom. As believers in the 
New Testament, we lose sight of these men, 
not in death, but in the glory of the Second 
Advent. 


THE TIME OF THE LORD'S COMING. 
SHOWN BY THE PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD. 


There was a certain householder, which planted a 
vineyard, and hedged it round about, and digged a 
wine-press in it, and built a tower, and let it out to 
husbandmen, and went into a far country : and when 
the time of the fruit drew near, he sent his servants 
to the husbandmen, that they might receive the fruit 
of it. And the husbandmen took his servants, and 
beat one, and killed another, and stoned another. 
Again he sent other servants more than the first: 
and they did unto them likewise. But last of all, he 
sent unto them his son, saying they will reverence 
my son. But when the hubandmen saw the son, 
they said among themselves, This is the heir ; come 
let us kill him, and let us seize on his inheritance. 





And they caught him, and cast him out of the vine- 
yard, and slew him. When the lord therefore of 
the vineyard cometh, what will he do unto those 
husbandmen? They say unto him, He will miser- 
ably destroy those wicked men, and will let out his 
vinevard unto other husbandmen, which shall ren- 
der him the fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto 
them, Did ye never read in the scriptures, The 
stone which the builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the corner: this is the Lord’s do- 
ing, and it is marvellous in our eyes? Therefore say 
I unto you, The kingdom of God shall be taken 
from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof. Matt. 21: 33—43. 

There is abundant evidence that this para- 
ble was intended, not merely to illustrate the 
catastrophe which Christ specifies in the 43d 
verse, but also to picture forth those events in 
the history of the Jews which preceded and 
brought about that catastrophe. The correspon- 
dence of the parable with the facts is complete 
in all its prominent particulars. As the own- 
er of the vineyard sent servants, so God sent 
prophets to the Jews. As the husbandmen 
abused and killed the servants, so the Jews 
abused and killed the prophets. As the owner 
sent other and more servants. so God sent 
other and more prophets, and in one case as 
in the other the second messengers were treat- 
ed like the first. As the owner last of all sent 
his son, so God last of all senthis Son. And 
as the husbandmen slew the son of their mas- 
ter, so the Jews slew the Son of God. In the 
catastrophe, we have Christ’s warrant for re- 
garding the taking away of the vineyard from 
the husbandmen and giving it to others, as a 
figure of the transfer of the Kingdom of God 
from the Jews to the Gentiles; and as this 
event manifestly took place in connection with 
the awful overthrow of Jerusalem, it is plain 
that the miserable destruction awarded to the 
wicked husbandmen had its resemblance in 
the miserable destruction of the Jews. It only 
remains to find a counterpart in facts for one 
feature more in the picture, and that is the com- 
ing of the Lord of the vineyard. ‘Yhe parable 
places this event after the coming of the son, 
and éefore, but in immediate connection with, 
the destruction of the husbandmen and the 
transfer of the vineyard. ‘This event stands 
also in the very climax of interest. ‘The own- 
er first sends a few servants, then a larger num- 
ber, then he sends his son, and finally Ae comes 
himself, and administers retribution. Now 
unless the parable, which we have seen has a 
perfect counterpart in every other particular, is 
void of meaning in this, its most interesting 
feature, THE LORD OF HEAVEN AND EARTH CAME 
HIMSELF, after the mission and death of his 
Son, and before, but in immediate connection 
with, the destruction of Jerusalem, and the 
transfer of the kingdom from the Jews to the 
Gentiles ; and this event was vastly more impor- 
tant than any preceding revelation, not ex- 
cepting even the incarnation of Jesus. Christ. 


“OUR PRAVERS AND INFIRMITIES.” 


BY J. S. FREEMAN, 





s 

| | NDER this title the, Advance of the 
16th ult. contains the following extract 
from a sermon by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher: 
“Likewise the Spirit [God’s great luminous 

Spirit] also helpeth our infirmities.” 
Oh! in that word infirmities, how large a part 
How much of what 


of human life is included ! 
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men call faults, how much of what ‘men call sins, 
and how much, also, of what men call crimes and 
vices, will God, in the greatness of his love and 
mercy, Call infirmities. 

“Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmi- 
ties: for we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered.” 

What are we to understand by that? I under- 
stand this ; that there is a divine influence which is 
moving upon men, and which is developing it- 
self in the form of yearnings, and of vague aspi- 
rations, and of spiritual longings, for which we 
can have no expression; and that these yearn- 
ings and longings are the product of God’s spir- 
it in us, dwelling in us, stimulating us, exciting. us. 

We cannot subscribe to the interpretation 
of the word “infirmities” given above. Paul 
uses the word several times in other parts of 
his writings, and, as he does so without any 
explanation, it is to be presumed that he al- 
ways attaches to it the same meaning. In 
the same epistle he says, “We that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.” 
To the Corinthians he says, “I will géory of 
the things which concern mine infirmities.” 
He uses this expression no less than three 
times, and then adds, “Therefore I fake fleas- 
ure in infirmities [certainly not in ‘crimes and 
vices’]; * * * for when I am weak then am 
I strong.” 

It is manifest from these passages that Paul 
meant by the word infirmities, not sins or 
crimes, but weakness or lack of knowledge, 
in which he could properly glory and rejoice, 
because the strength of the Lord in him was 
made perfect in his weakness. With this 
definition of the word, we see that in the pas- 
sage under discussion Paul meant to convey 
this idea: “We do not know what we should 
pray for as we ought, but the Spirit helpeth 
our weakness and ignorance, and maketh inter- 
cession for us with groanings which cannot 
be uttered.” 


Mr. Beecher then proceeds to philosophize 
in a general way about the sincerity and 
earnestness of prayer that consists only in 
unuttered groanings and desires of the heart, 
with which we can heartily agree. But why 
does he not say one word about the great ob- 
ject of much of Paul’s earnest aspirations 
and inward groanings ? 


If the reader will examine the chapter in 
which the passage occurs (Rom. 8) he will 
find, however novel and ridiculous the idea 
may appear to some, that one important ob- 
ject of Paul’s groanings and prayers and hopes, 
and indeed what he directly refers to in the 
passage quoted by Mr. Beecher, is the redemp- 
tion of his mortal body. 

He tells the Romans, that if the Spirit of 
Christ dwell in them it shall quicken their 
mortal bodies. This quickening was only the 
beginning of a process that was to end in the 
complete resurrection. He says, “We groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, to 
wit, the redemption of our body.” The pas- 
sages immediately following show that this 
was the subject of his hopes and prayers. 
He says to the Corinthians, “We that are in 
this tabernacle do groan, being burdened ; 
not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swal- 
lowed up of life.” 

The same desire of his heart is expressed 





in Phil. 3. He “counted all things but loss 
* * * that he might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” Forgetting those things 
which are~behind, he reached forth for this 
great “mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 


The redemption of his mortal body, the 
swallowing up of mortality in life, with Paul, 
was a progressive operation for which he 
labored and prayed just as he did for the 
growth of the churches, or the conversion of 
the Gentiles. 


ASCETICISM. 
III. 
BY A. E. HAMILTON. 

HE spread of asceticism, and its hurtful in- 

fluence on both society and the individual, 
were greatly assisted by the ideas disseminated by 
certain Christians of the second century, who 
maintained that Christ had established two rules 
of sanctity and virtue: one for persons “in 
the active scenes of life;” the other for those 
who “ina sacred retreat aspired to the glory of 
the celestial state.” Such Christians divided the 
moral teachings of the Scriptures into two parts ; 
one called precepts, obligatory on all; the other 
called counsels, which applied only to Christians 
of higher rank who desired a “more intimate 
communion with the Supreme Being.” This doc- 
trine, so destructive to the simplicity of the Chris- 
tian religion, instead of being deduced from the 
Bible, was really derived from the teachings ‘of 
the Platonists and Pythagorians, who had a pow- 
erful influence over the minds of the Christians of 
the early centuries. These famous pagan phi- 
losophers made an important distinction between 
living according to nature and living above nature, 
and prescribed in their lessons one rule of conduct 
for their sages, and another for the people. The 
law of moral conduct prescribed by these sects to 
those who desired to be philosophers, was similar 
in principle to that which governed the Hindoo, 
Gnostic, and Christian ascetic—the body, with its 
sensual passions and appetites, was to be chas- 
tened and crucified as much as possible as having 
an evil, depressing influence on the soul: absti- 
nence, solitude and contemplation were the means 
by which the soul could be freed from corporeal 
ties. 

The Christian ascetics, actuated by the “cruel 
and unsocial enthusiasm” éngendered by such 
teachings as the above, went to the other extreme 
from those among the common people who aban- 
doned themselves to giddy enjoyments. They pro- 
fessed a proud contempt for the world, and would 
not indulge even in the innocent pleasures of this 
life. This led the great majority of Christians 
to become discouraged, and cease to exercise the 
ordinary self-denial becoming the followers of 
Christ. And thus, as the way to the attain- 
ment of the higher virtue was rendered more 
and more difficult, those engaged in the common 
duties of life correspondingly lowered _ their 
efforts and aspirations toward Christian perfection. 
To their spiritual superiors who rebuked them 
for their superficiality, they said, “We can- 
not all be ascetics.” ; 

While the doctrines and practices of the ascetics 
were hurtful to society, their effect was still worse 
on the individual. Believing that by ill-treating 
their bodies they purified their souls, they finally 
came to believe that by the external fact of their 
sufferings alone they blotted out their sins before 
God. In this way they were led to make the 
means the end, and put forward the outward appear- 
ance of asceticism as a proof of holiness, instead 
of the inward purification of the heart. 





In many cases the measures taken by these 
poor deluded ones to “ suppress all sensual desires ” 
had only the contrary effect: Their temptations 
increased the more. Some were driven to despair 
by the hopelessness of their efforts, and many 
became insane. Lecky, in his * History of Euro- 
pean Morals,” speaking of the experience of ascet- 
ics, says— 

But most terrible of all were the struggles of 
young and ardent men, through whose veins the 
hot blood of passion continually flowed, physically 
incapable of a life ot celibacy, who were borne on 
the wave of enthusiasm to the desert life. In the 
arms of Syrian or African brides, whose soft eyes 
answered love with love, they might have sunk to 
rest; but in the lonely desert no peace could ever 
visit their souls. Multiplying, with frantic energy, 
the macerations of the body, beating their breasts 
with anguish, the tears forever streaming from their 
eyes, imagining themselves continually haunted by 
forms of deadly beauty, their struggles not un- 
frequently ended in insanity and suicide. When 
St. Pachomius and St. Palamon were once con- 
versing together in the desert, a young monk 
rushed into their presence in a distracted manner, 
and, convulsed with sobs, poured out his tale of 
sorrows. A woman had entered his cell, and had 
seduced him, and then vanished, leaving him half 
dead upon the ground; then, with a wild shriek, 
the monk broke away, rushed across the desert till 
he arrived at the next village ; and there, leaping 
into the open furnace of the public baths, he per- 
ished in the flames. 

It is said of those who, in spite of their unnatu- 
ral life, retained the use of their faculties, that fre- 
quently the passions within them which were sup- 
pressed in regard to sensual manifestations, broke 
forth still more strongly in the form of spiritual 
pride, self-conceit, and wild fanaticism. 

In the third century certain ascetics began to 
maintain that by a long course of excessive aus- 
terities, man in this life could attain a state of 
perfection in which the renunciation of sensual 
gratifications was no longer necessary. Hence, 
many who claimed to have arrived at this state 
began to indulge in the utmost license of the 
passions and- senses; and hence, according to 
Mosheim, “among ascetics the dangerous prac- 
tice arose of taking to themselves virgins for the 
purpose of living with them in pure spiritual com- 
munion vanquishing all temptations.” 

The doctrines and rules of asceticism never at- 
tained such preéminent influence in the West as 
in the East. This is generally accounted for by 
the difference of climate. Says Mosheim, in his 
“Ecclesiastical History,” “European countries 
abound not so much with delirious fanatics, or 
with persons of a morose and austere complexion, 
as those arid regions that lie toward the burning 
East; nor are our bodies capable of supporting 
that rigid and abstemious method of living, which 
is familiar and easy to those who are placed under 
a glowing firmament, and breathe in a sultry and 
scorching atmosphere.” Indeed, Christiah asceti- 
cism, which was carried to such extreme lengths in 
the East, was greatly modified when transported 
into European countries. The inhabitants of the 
West disdained many of the whimsical supersti- 
tions of the Eastern ascetics, as in the case of a 
certain fanatic in the southern part of France who 
attempted to imitate the pillar-saints of Syria and 
Palestine. The bishops and people of that section 
peramptorially put a stop to his proceedings. 

During the centuries in which the doctrines and 


| practices of the ascetics were most extravagant, 


there were always, both among the clergy and 


| laity, those who were sensible enough to regard 


the whole system with contempt, “as an excres- 


cence of oriental fanaticism.” 





The famous girdle round the world, referred to 
by “ Puck,” will actually be completed next month. 
The line from London to Singapore has just been 
completed, and will be extended to Hong Kong 
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within the next four weeks. As London is already 
in telegraphic communication with San Francisco, 
by way of New York, it follows that after com- 
munication shall be opened between London and 
Hong Kong, a resident in the latter place will be 
able to telegraph to San Francisco with about as 
much rapidity as though there were a line under 
the Pacific Ocean.—M. Y. Citizen. 


MAY. 
Tis the note of the thrush that salutes the bright morning, 
And gives to all nature a key-note of warning : 
** From the stateliest alder that crowns yonder hill, 
To the meek little violet down by the rill ; 
From the groves that are nestling amid the broad plain, 
To the long line of osage that pencils the lane ; 
Wherever a promise of bloom is reposing, 
Where beauty and fragrance so snugly enclosing, 
The tiny green cup has preserved a bright treasure, 
While the ice-king has proved of his reign the full measure, 
Till March is retreating, exhausted his power, 
And April his steps washes out with a shower. 
Open one! open all! Catch with exquisite skill, 
Or reflect from yon beam every hue that you will. 
Bid the breezes your perfume so sweet bear along, 
And crown with a wreathing of glory my song.” 

[Sunday Chronicle. 
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We have to record the death on Saturday, the 
6th, at Wallingford, Conn., of our faithful brother 
and co-worker, Mr. Henry Allen—aged 67. He 
had long been a sufferer from pulmonary difficul- 
ties, but maintained to the last a faith in Christ 
that made him count his sufferings as “light afflic- 
tions.” Mr. Allen’s religious convictions led him 
to early embrace the unpopular doctrines of J. H. 
Noyes and the New Haven Perfectionists, while 
an honored member of the Congregational Church 
in Wallingford. Twenty years ago he consecrated 
himself, his property, and every interest, to the 
cause of Christian Communism, to which he has 
since been entirely devoted. He has lived a good 
life—“ fought a good fight.” 

: 

The exchange which published as an original 
communication the letter of our correspondent, 
H. W. B., referred to in the last number of the 
CIRCULAR, has made a satisfactory explanation 
and apology, and is hereby exonerated from all 
blame. 


The last chapter of “Community Literature” 
contains a mistake. It was not in the third num- 
ber of Zhe Witness that Mr. Noyes said, “1 have 
found at least one friend,” &c., but in the fourth 
number,-the first printed at Putney, and after his 
union with H. A. N., though he really found this 
friend and so proved the practicability of a “free 
paper” before he left Ithaca. 


Though the O. C. Laundry has been repeatedly 
mentioned in the CircuLAR, the letter of G. E. C. 
in the present number will find some interested 
readers. It is a practical explanation of a very 
practical subject—written, as will be seen, in re- 
sponse to a letter asking for the dry details relating 
to our Laundry fixtures and machinery. 


A correspondent writes from Prescott, Mass., that 
a remarkable revival is in progress in the neigh- 
boring village of Enfield. Old and young, high 
and low, rich and poor, all flock to hear the word. 
It has been Sunday every day for three weeks. A 
great work is going on in the church and out of it. 
The evangelist, Mr. Avery, does not hesitate to 
preach salvation from sin, recognizes no “sinning 
Christians,” but says all are either the children of 





God or of the devil. Young converts in scores thank 
God for what has been done for their souls, and 
express their determination to serve him all their 
lives. Old professors confess their former back- 
slidings and declare their purpose to live nearer to 
him. Ministers affirm that they have received 
new truths. ‘“ There has been no such awakening 
in Enfield,” says our correspondent, “ since 1817.” 


KINDERGARTEN CuLTuRE. By Miss E. P. Peabody. 

We have read this tract (one of the National 
Series) with interest. It is mainly devoted to a 
representation of the claims of the new system of 
primary education growing up in Germany, under 
the name Kindergarten, a term signifying that chil- 
dren resemble plants, and require for their proper 
development care analogous to that bestowed by 
the gardener upon ‘his annuals, biennials and per- 
ennials : 


The seed of every plant has in miniature the form 
of its individual organization, which is enveloped 
in a case which is burst by the life force within it, 
so that the germ may come into communication 
with those elements whose assimilation enables it 
to unfold, in one case a tree, in other cases other 
vegetable forms. In like manner the infant soul is 
a life force wrapped up in a material case, which is 
not, however, immediately deciduous; for, unlike 
the envelope of the seed, the human body is also 
an apparatus of communication with the nature 
around it, and especially with other souls, similarly 
limited and endowed, who shall meet its outburst 
of life and help it to accomplish its destiny—or 
hinder ! 

As the child gets knowledge and takes possession 
of his own body, by the exercise of his several 
organs of sense and the movement ot his limbs, so 
he must gradually take possession of the universe, 
which is his larger body on the same principle ; by 
learning to use its vast magazine of materials, to 
embody his fancies, attain his desires, and by and 
by accomplish his duties, education being the 
mother to help him to examine these materials and 
dispose them in order, keeping him steady in his 
aims, and giving him timely suggestions, a clew to 
the laws of organization, by following which all his 
actions will become artistic. 


Froebel [the highest Kindergarten authority], 
therefore, instead of beginning the educating pro- 
cess by paralyzing play (keeping the child s¢z//, as 
the phrase is), and superinducing the adult mind 
upon the childish one, accepts him as he is. But 
he organizes the play in the order of nature’s evo- 
lutions, making the first playthings after the child’s 
own hands and feet, the ground forms of nature. 
He has invented a series of playthings, - beginning 
with solids—the ball, the cube and other forms—go- 
ing on to planes which embody the surfaces of 
solids (squares and the various triangles), and thence 
to sticks of different lengths, embodying the lines 
which make the edges of the solids and planes ; 
and, finally, to points, embodied in peas or balls of 
wax into which can be inserted sharpened sticks, 
by means of which frames of things and symmetri- 


cal forms of beauty may be made. thus bringing the | 


child to the very borders of abstraction without go- 
ing over into it, which little children should never 
do ; for abstract objects of thought strain the brain, 
as sensuous objects do not, however minutely they 
are considered. In building and laying forms ot 
symmetrical beauty with these blocks, planes, sticks, 
and peas, not only is the intellect developed in or- 
der, but skillful manipulation, delicate neatness, 
and orderly process become habits as well as real- 
ized ideas. The tables that the children sit at as 
they work are painted in inch squares, and the 
blocks, planes, and sticks are not to be laid about 
in confused heaps, but taken one by one from the 
boxes and carefully adjusted to these inch squares. 
In going from one form to another the changes are 
made gradually and in order. No patterns are al- 
lowed. The teachers suggest how to lay the blocks, 
planes, sticks, also wire circles and arcs, in rela- 
tion to each other severally, and to the squares of 
the table. For symmetrical forms they suggest to 
lay opposites till the pupils have learned the funda- 
mental law—znion of opposites for all production 
and beauty. A constant questioning, calling atten- 
tion to every point of resemblance and contrast 
in all the objects within the range of sensuous ob- 
servation, and also to their obvious connections, 
keeps the mind awake and in agreeable activity. 
Margin for spontaneous invention is always left, 





which the law of opposites conducts to beauty in- 
evitably. In acting from suggested thoughts 
instead of from imitation, they act from within 
outward, and soon will begin to originate thoughts, 
for Kindergarten has shown that invention is a 
universal talent. 

But the time comes when children are no longer 
satisfied with making transient forms whose ma- 
terials can be gathered back into boxes. The 
desire to do something which will remain fixed. 
Froebel’s method meets this instinct with mate- 
rials for making permanent forms by drawing, 
sewing, modeling, &c. 

Calisthenics, ball plays, and plays: symbolizing 
the motions of birds, beasts, pretty human fan- 
cies, mechanical, and other labors, and exercising 
the whole body, are alternated with the quieter 
occupations, and give grace, agility, animal spirits 
and health, with quickness of eye and touch, 
together with an elect on the mind, their signifi- 
cance taking the rudeness out, and putting intelli- 
gence into the plays, without destroying the fun. 
The songs and music which direct these exercises 
are learned by rote, and help to gratify that de- 
mand for rhythm which is one of the mysteries of 
human nature, quickening casual power to its 
greatest energy, as has been proved, even in the 
education of idiots, by the almost miraculous effects 
upon them of the musical gymnastics, which are 
found to wake to some self-consciousness and en- 
joyment even the saddest of these poor victims of 
malorganization. All Froebel’s exercises are 
characterized by rhythm ; for the law of combining 
opposites for symmetrical beauty makes a rhythm 
to the eye, which perhaps has even more penetra- 
tive effect on the intellectual life than music. 

If true education, as Froebel claims, is_ this 
conscious process of development, bodily and 
mental, corresponding point by point with the un- 
conscious evolution of matter, making the human 
life an image of the divine creativeness, every gen- 
eration owes to the next every opportunity for it. 


The skillful gardener does not seek to develop 
every plant he finds in his plot of ground, 
nor to give the fullest and most natural develop- 
ment even to his best plants. His is a work of 
suppression and restraint as well as of develop- 
ment. Noxious plants are uprooted; others are 
pruned and their natural development in various 
ways modified. Neither the pamphlet before us, 
nor any other representation of the Kindergarten 
system that has come under our notice, has much 
of anything to say about this important function 
of the gardener. And we fear that the system, 
beautiful as it is in many respects, will fail in appli- 
cation .unless its advocates modify their course in 
this respect. The teacher has two functions as 
well as the gardener—neither of which can be 
neglected. There are in the child-nature noxious 
plants that need to be destroyed, and others that 
need constant restraint; and in many cases the 
seeds of obedience, respect and other plants of 
prime importance must be sown and fostered with 
constant care. The Kindergarten may be the best 
system of primary education yet proposed; but 
certainly its advocates need to be more faithfui 
in carrying out its grand idea. 


BUSINESS CHANGES AT WALLINGFORD. 





This coming summer of 1871 promises to forma 
kind of era in the history of this Community. For 
fifteen years horticulture has been its leading busi- 
ness, and for the last five or six years at least, 
its name has been accounted great by the pur- 
veyors of choice fruits in New York and Boston. 
Acres of strawberries and raspberries have cov- 
ered the slopes of Mt. Tom and reddened the 
flats by the Quinnipiac, till the Wallingford sum- 
mer had become a carnival of harvest to the red- 
cheeked Irish children of the village. Butlo! a 
‘change has come. The ten-acre field of straw- 
berries has shrunk to a “patch” for home con- 
sumption. The great stacks of crates and boxes, 
banged and bruised by the rush of a vast har- 
vest, are selling to strangers, and Irish Nora 
will cross the river no more to stain her fingers 
with the red and purple berries. What does this 
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change portend? Dissolution? decay? stagna- 
tion? Far from it. W. C. was never more vig- 
orous, more active or more industrious. It is 
overrunning with business from the rising of the 
sun to the going down thereof. The paths of 
horticulture had become so worn that they had 


lost their enticement. Some business must re-— 


place it which should have more of freshness, new- 
ness, profit. The CIRCULAR by its four-year stay 
at Mt. Tom had lent a literary episode to the 
life of W. C., and on returning to O. C. left a 
legacy in the form of a printing-press. Printing 
was always the favorite Community art, and enthu- 
siasm, faithfulness and diligence were brought to 
its working. The manufacturers which swarm in 
Connecticut responded to excellence and cheap- 
ness of printing, and now we have a live busi- 
ness, and are full of orders for price-lists, cata- 
logues, bill-heads, cards, envelopes, etc., etc. 
This business at present claims every unoccupied 
hand. Setting type, feeding the presses, folding, 
stitching, cutting, this is the work at W. C. 

Nor has Irish Nora lost her occupation, al- 
though the strawberry business is gone. She 
may still be seen at the “doublers,” the “spin- 
ners” and the “cleaners,” of the silk-factory, per- 
haps not less pleased than we with the change of 
labor. ACHATES. 


OUR VISITORS. 





A guest who formerly “followed the sea” 
states that on first visiting the island of St. 
Helena in 1863 he was surprised to find it such 
a pleasant place. The house in which Napoleon 
spent his years of captivity he found to be a com- 
fortable mansion, surrounded by fine trees, in the 
midst of a beautiful lawn, which was interspersed 
with walks, drives and flower-gardens, all kept 
in perfect order. A sentinel watched over the in- 
closure where Napoleon was first buried,and though 
the ground in places lay covered with luscious 
peaches, no one was allowed to touch them, nor 
take anything away from the grounds. 

On approaching the African coast it was ascer- 
tiined that sailors were not allowed on shore, and 
that all trading was done by the natives and deal- 
ers coming on board ship, which. they reach by 
means of ‘boats. Palm oil, ivory and gold are 
among the articles taken in exchange for tobacco, 
rum, a few trinkets and dry goods. Palm oil is the 
leading production in many portions of Western 
Africa, and as many as twenty thousand tons have 
been exported annually from one port. This oil 
is used in England and America in the manufac- 
ture of candles and soap. 

In certain portions of Western Africa the na- 
tives regard it as a religious duty to shave and oil 
their heads ; which gives them, under the burning, 
tropical rays, a peculiar glistening appearance. 


We learn from an agent of the Northern Trans- 
portation Gompany of Oswego, that a controlling 
interest in their line of Lake steamers has passed 
into the hands of the Vermont Central Railroad. 
This Company will run the coming season twenty- 
one steamers from Ogdensburg to Chicago and 
other lake ports; and there will be a continuous 
freight line from Boston to Chicago, under one 
management, the “V. C. R. R.” having obtained 
possession of an all-rail route from Boston to 
Ogdensburg. 


Not long since a railroad official showed us a 
well-filled card-case containing passes over all the 
leading railroads in the country, stating at the 
same time that it is now customary for each rail- 
road company to present three officials of every 
important road in the U. S. with yearly passes. 





Railroad honor prevents any unjustifiable use of 
them. Many of the passes are executed with 
considerable artistic skill. 


oO. C. LAUNDRY. 


LOCATION AND BUILDINGS---MACHINERY---STEAM 
AND WATER FIXTURES---DRYING-ROOM---IRON- 
ING ROOM, ETC. 

O. C., May 4, 1871. 

To 


Dear Sir :—\ have been requested to answer 
your letter asking for details of our Laundry fix- 
tures and machinery. I inclose a ground plan of 
the Laundry, showing the size of different rooms, 
washing-machines, water-tanks, etc. 

The O. C. Laundry occupies the brick wing of 
the old “ Mill,” on the Oneida Creek, one fourth of 
a mile distant from our main dwellings. It is one 
story high, 80 feet long and 30 wide, and was in 
1869 fitted up with fixtures and machinery for a 
steam Laundry. The first cost of the building was 

2,389. A boiler-room, 26 by 18 feet, has since 
been added at an expense of $300. Most of our 





WASHING MACHINERY 

had been used for several years, but with some 
alterations and repairs was found to be in a ser- 
viceable condition. We have since added one ma- 
chine of our own invention (Mr. L. F. Dunn 
inventor and builder), making four machines for 
washing clothes. They are, one Shaker machine, 
two Nonpareil, and one Dunn’s Hydraulic Clothes- 
washer. 

The Shaker machine, built at the Shaker village, 
N. H., is a 3-tub machine, about 8 feet long by 2 
feet wide. The principle is that of a double- 
acting fulling-mill. Each tub or compartment is 
divided into two by a double wash-board, thus giv- 
ing 6 compartments in all. These double wash- 
boards are all connected to a movable frame, the 
whole operating by means of a crank at the 
end. The machine will hold 42 shirts at a time, 
and will wash them in 30 minutes, or 84 shirts an 
hour. We have had the machine over 6 years, 
and it has done excellent service. The original 
cost of the machine was $400. Same size now 
can be had for $300. 

The Nonpareil washing machines, manufactured 
by Oakley & Keating, New York, are construct- 
ed on the same fulling-mill principle as the Shaker 
machine, but are smaller and have but one com- 
partment or washing-box. Our largest one is 
called the “Small Laundry,” and will wash 45 
shirts per hour. It has_2 plungers, runs rapidly, 
and, from our experiencé, we should say, will do 
more hard washing in a given time than any other 
machine in market. The Nonpareil may not be as 
good for flannels and fine clothes as some others, 
but for washing dirty shirts, overalls and stock- 
ings, we know of nothing that excels it. Price 
in New York—Small Laundry, $175, Large Laun- 
dry, with 4 plungers, $250. 

Our “Dunn” machine is on the old dash-wheel 
principle, and consists of a perforated wooden 
cylinder revolving in a water-tight box containing 
the clothes. This cylinder is furnished with pro- 
jecting slats or ledges, extending from end to end 
on the outside. These slats or buckets dip up the 
water as the cylinder revolves, and pour it through 
the perforations on to the clothes inside. This 
machine will wash 30 sheets in 20 minutes, and 
is very serviceable in washing pillow-cases, flan- 
nels, and fine clothes generally. Cost of the ma- 
chine $125. 

The Centrifugal Wringer, shown near the middle 
of the plan, was made by our machinists, and cost 
$250. It is 3 feet in diameter, and will hold and 
wring 1oo shirts in ro minutes. The machine 
is simply an open cylinder made of large size 
galvanized wire, iron cone bottom, running on a 
step, the whole inclosed within a wooden tub. 





The cylinder is driven by belts and pulleys on the 
central upright shaft. The rapid motion forces 
the water out through the open wire-work into the 
wooden tub or curb, and thence into the drain 
below. 

We are also supplied with a number of small 
India-rubber hand-wringers. 

All of the washing machines, as well as the 
large rinsing boxes, soap tanks, etc., shown in the 
plan, are supplied with hot and cold, hard and soft 
water. Our natural waters in this section being 
hard involves additional expense in piping. In our 

STEAM AND WATER FIXTURES 
we use galvanized iron pipes, costing about 20 cts. 
per foot for inch pipe, and other sizes in propor- 
tion. 

Our boiler, rated at 10 horse-power, was built 
by the Wood & Mann Steam-Engine Co., Utica, 
N. Y.—cost $500. 

For heating water we use coils of pipe in the 
tanks, shown. near the middle of the building. 
These tanks are elevated 8 feet above the Laundry 
floor, and will hold about 600 gallons of water 
each. A coil of galvanized inch pipe, suitable for 
a tank 5 feet in diameter, and holding 600 gallons 
of water, will cost $40 in Philadelphia Such a 
coil will heat 600 gallons hot enough for washing 
purposes in an hour, using steam at 50 lbs. pres- 
sure. These tanks are kept supplied with cold 
water by means of small rotary pumps, which are 
manufactured at Utica and cost $25 each. These 
pumps will elevate from 15 to 20 gallons of water 
per minute. 

Our main supply of spring water is brought 
through pine logs a distance of 50 or 60 rods into 
a reservoir, and thence pumped into the tanks as 
required. 

We are dependent on rain water for our supply 
of soft water. The large roofs of the main build- 
ing and Laundry furnish a fair amount of this 
most necessary of laundry supplies. The rain 
water is conveyed by means of large tin pipes into 
the capacious cistern beneath the main floor of 
the building, and is pumped up as fast as is 
needed. 

Passing by the boiler-room, we come to our 

STEAM DRYING-ROOM, 

28 feet by 12. The general plan of the room | 
and fixtures is similar to the drying-rooms of 
the New York hotel-laundries and shirt-factories. 
It has 13 horses suspended on elevated tracks ; 
each horse has 4 bars; the aggregate capacity of 
the room is 624 shirts, which number will dry 
within an hour. The steam pipes are arranged 
in parallel rows beneath the horses, with a total 
length of 336 feet of inch pipe. 

From the drying-room the clothes are taken to the 

IRONING-ROOM, 
at the east end of the building: a large, well- 
lighted room, about 28 feet square and 12 feet 
high. Our ironing fixtures are simple yet quite 
complete. 

Standing near the entrance to the ironing-room 
is the Mangle, a machine which in the hands of 
skillful operators is capable of doing a large part of 
our ironing. It consists of two wooden rollers, 
about six inches in diameter. pressed together by 
means of springs : the pressure being regulated by a 
screw and hand-wheel. It usually takes three 
persons to operate the machine, one to prepare 
the clothes, one to feed them through the rollers, 
while the third takes them away. All of the 
plain clothes, sheets, pillow-cases, towels, etc., 
are thus rapidly mangled at a great saving of time 
and hard work. The machine, aside from the 
counter-shaft, pulleys, belts, etc., costs $140. 
Whole cost about $160. 

The ironing tables are large enough to accommo- 
date four persons at each table. The irons are 
heated on one of Mott’s Double-Heaters, holding 
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28 irons atatime. The ironing-room is also well 
supplied with hooks, racks, etc., for airing the 
clothes when ironed. 

In front of the building is a fine clothes-yard, 
with plenty of grass for bleaching, and line enough 
for the whole washing. Whenever the weather is 
clear the clothes are dried in the yard in preference 
to the drying-room. 


On one side of the entrance from the main 
building are bins for sorting dirty clothes. These 
bins are all labeled with the names of the various 
articles. To facilitate this sorting business a 
room has been finished off in the cellar of the 
Mansion-House, and furnished with 28 large bags, 
each carefully ma'ked for the clothes it is intend- 
ed to hold. Members of the family take their 
soiled clothes to this room, and sort them into the 
proper bags. Once a week these bags are taken 
by team fo the Laundry. The clean clothes are 
returned in boxes to a’room in the Mansion House 
adjoining the sorting-room, and distributed into 
numerous large pigeon-holes, each marked with 
the owner’s name. In regard to the 


AMOUNT OF POWER 

required in the business, a great deal depends on 
the amount and kind of machinery used. For the 
washing-machines and pumps in the O. C. Laun- 
dry two-horse power would be enough, but the 
power wringer gives quite a pull when it first 
starts off with a heavy load. Judging from our ex- 
perience, we should want at least an engine of to 
horse-power to do our present work, in case we 
should use steam instead of water-power. 

The machinery and fixtures of our Laundry are 


designed for doing the Community washing in two 
days. The following 











STATISTICS 
were published in Vol. VI of the CrRCULAR: 
Wash- House, i ; é $2,386 
Engine and Boiler, . ‘ 550 
Rain-Water Cistern and Pipes, ; 390 
Tanks, aqueduct, etc. for spring-water, ; 5 142 
Shaker Washing- Machine, P 400 
——— is ss ' ; ‘ 175 
Shafting, pulleys and belting, ‘ . 601 
Hot and cold water pipes, F F 620 
Wringer, , ; * 250 
Dry-Room, . * . 150 
Rinsing- Boxes, ° ‘i . 50 
Mangle, r 6 160 
Tables, flat-irons, etc. ™ ‘ ° 75 
Floors and drains, ‘ ‘ 150 
Lath and Plastering, P F 7 8 
Pumps, ° % “ y 4° 
Total, ‘ “ $6, 297 
Work done for the week a Dec. 11, 1869, as follows : 
Sheets, : F 202 
Handkerchiefs, ; » 504 
‘Towels, 4 . 4 1,113 
Pillow-cases, ‘ e ‘ 316 
Bed-spreads, ‘ ; ‘ 15 
‘* quilts, . . . 3 
Collars, ‘ ‘ r 262 
Table-cloths, ‘ ‘ 5 80 
Women’s dresses, P : 19 
yi waists and skirts, . ‘ 127 
‘* drawers, i is e 105 
Chemises, . ‘ ‘ 143 
Night-dresses, ‘ ° > 81 
Men’ s shirts, i é F 227 
woolen under clothing, ‘ 79 
if outer garments ° . . 8 
Children’s clothes, 7 ‘ ‘i 157 
— No of prs. " ‘ - 249 
Apron . > ° 223 
Cloth Dienstind, No of yds. ‘ ‘i 130 
Miscellaneous, A P : 174 
Total, 4257 
This number is paarreree tanger during the summer. 
Expense of doing the above was as follows : 
1 man 6 days, $9.00 
4 6.00 
6 women § days, 30.25 
Female sup’t 5 ~ YS, r F 7-50 
Male “and engineer 6 ‘days ‘ ‘ ; 15.00 
Fuel, soap, starch, etc., ; 24.10 
Interest, and use of Water- -power, ‘ 12.00 
‘Total expense for one week, : $103.85 


Hoping the foregoing explanation and statistics 
will be of some service to you, I am 
Yours very respectfully, G. E. C. 








The opposition to the Infallibility decree of the 
late council at Rome begun in Bavaria by Prof. 
Von Doellinger, and so boldly announced in his 
celebrated declaration of the 28th of March, is no 





longer confined to Bavaria. Men sharing Dr. Von 
Doellinger’s views have raised their voices in other 
parts of the German empire, in Switzerland and 
Vienna. From all parts of Germany, more es- 
pecially from Munich, Dr. Von Doellinger has 
received numerous addresses from Roman Catho- 
lic bodies supporting the position he has taken 
against the new dogma. Hardly had the action 
of the Archbishop been made public before a 
vast popular movement sprang up in favor of 
supporting the aged “Luther of the nineteenth 
century,” as Dr. Von Doellinger is often called in 
Germany.— 7ribune. 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GIVE THANKS? 





A little boy had sought the pump 
From whence the sparkling water burst, 
And drank with eager joy the draught 
That kindly quenched his raging thirst. 
Then gracefuily he touched his cap— 
I thank you, Mr. Pump, he said, 
For this nice drink you’ve given me ! 
(This little boy had been well bred. ) 


. Then said the Pump, My littl: man, 

You’re welcome to what I have done ; 

But I am not the one to thank— 
I only help the water run. 

Oh, then, the little fellow said, 
(Polite he always meant to be), 

Cold Water, please accept my thanks ; 
You have been very kind to me. 


Ah! said Cold Water, don’t thank me ; 
Far up the hillside lives the spring, 
That sends me forth with generous hand 

To gladden every living thing. 
I’ll thank the Spring, then, said the boy, 
And gracefully he bowed his head. 
Oh, don’t thank me, my little man, 
The Spring with silvery accents said. 


Oh, don’t thank me—for what am I 
Without the dew and summer rain? 
Without their aid [ ne’er could quench 

Your thirst, my little boy, again. 
Oh, well, then, said the little boy, 

I'll gladly thank the Rain and Dew. 
Pray, don’t thank us—without the sun 

We could not fill one cup for you. 


‘Then, Mr. Sun, ten thousand thanks 
For all that you have done for me. 
Stop ! said the Sun with blushing face, 

My little fellow, don’t thank me, 
"T'was from the ocean’s mighty stores 

I drew the draught I gave to thee. 
Oh, Ocean, thanks ! then said the boy. 

It echoed back, Not unto me— 


Not unto me, but unto Him 
Who formed the depths in which I lie : 
Go, give thy thanks, my little boy, 
To Him who will thy wants supply. 
The boy took off his cap, and said, 
In tones so gentle and subdued, 
Oh, God, I thank thee for this gift : 
Thou art the Giver of all good. 


—(Christian Radical. 


“THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.” 





This very popular poem has lately had to run the gauntlet of 
criticism anew; and we are left in doubt now even respecting its 
authenticity. A writer in the Utica Observer undertakes to show 
that Charles Wolfe, its reputed author, plagiarized the entire poem. 
That the following stanzas, which he quotes in proof, are identical 
cannot be doubted. The first we know was written about sixty 
years ago; the second our critic says was found among the papers 
of Count Lally-Tollendall, who commanded the forces at the siege 
of Pondicherry, and who died in 1766; the last was composed and 
published between 1650 and 1700, and was founded upon the death 
of the famous Swedish General, Count Torstenson, who fell in 1654 
at the siege of Dantzic : 

Wolfe. 
Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 
As his corse to the ramparts we hurried, 
Not a soldier discharged a farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero was buried. 
German. 
Kein Grabgesang, Keine Trommel erscholl, 
Als zum Wall seine Leiche wir huben, 
Kein Krieger schoss ihm sein Lebewohl, 
Wo wir still unsern Helden begruben. 
French. 
Ni le son du tambour—ni la marche funebre 
Ni le feu des soldats—ne marqua son depart, 
Mais du brave, a la hate, a travers les tenebres, 
Mornes nous-portames le cadavre au rempart. 





RASPBERRY CULTURE. 





BY FREDERIC A. MARKS. 

HE Community has given much attention 

during the last fifteen years to the cultivation 
of raspberries, though at the present time their 
raspberry field only includes about-two acres. The 
following varieties have been cultivated : for red, 
Hudson River Antwerp, Fastolf, Franconia, Clarke, 
Hornet and Philadelphia; for yellow, Brinckle’s 
Orange ; for black, Doolittle, Miami and Seneca. 
The Philadelphia is a hardy variety, standing with- 
out protection a temperature of 25° below zero—is 
a good bearer, but the fruit is of inferior quality. 
The other kinds of red, with the exception of the 
Clarke, require protection. The Hornet has given 
best satisfaction, yearly producing a fine crop of 
large, excellent flavored fruit. The berries of the 
Brinckle’s Orange present a beautiful, delicate ap- 
pearance, and at first are high-flavored ; later they 
lose much of their deliciousness. The red and 
yellow varieties commence to ripen about the 
1oth of July, and continue bearing till the middle 
of August, and often as late as into September. 
Their yield varies with the richness of the soil 
and the season, sometimes being less than fifty 
bushels to the acre, and at other times exceeding 
one hundred bushels. They require rich soil, that 
is not too low or wet, with the exception of Phila- 
delphia, which will do well even when these condi- 
tions are wanting. 

For field culture of the red and yellow raspber- 
ries the land should be plowed, subsoiled and thor- 
oughly harrowed. Then with a one-horse plow 
make furrows six feet apart over the field, in which 
the plants should be set six inches deep, and three 
feet apart in the row. The plants should be set as 
early in the spring as is convenient, but do well if 
set late in the fall. Such low crops as potatoes 
and beans can be raised the first year amid the 
raspberry plants. The second year tie the canes 
to stakes, as they will, if they made a good growth 
the first year, now bear a light crop. A plantation 
may be allowed to stand without renewal ten or 
twelve years. 

Black raspberry plants seldom need protection 
in winter. Prepare the ground for black in the 
same manner as for red and yellow. Great care is 
necessary in setting Black Cap plants to keep the 
fibrous roots from becoming dry. With proper 
attention not more than five per cent. of the plants 
need be lost, while a little carelessness may occa- 
sion the loss of half of them. The young plants 
seldom need a covering of more than two inches 
of dirt when planted. 

The second year put stakes to all the plants and 
tie the vines to them. The shoots that grow from 
them hereafter should have the tops pinched off 
when they have attained a hight of twenty inches. 
This causes the shoots to send out side branches, 
and affords a greater amount of bearing wood. 
The following spring shorten the side branches 
with shears, by clipping the ends. (This same 
treatment applies to the Philadelphia.) A field of 
Black Cap plants seldom continues in good con- 
dition more than five years from the time of set- 
ting. Black raspberries commence to ripen gen- 
erally a little before the red or yellow, but seldom 
last longer than three weeks. 

Small patches of raspberries that receive special 
attention, such as trial-beds get, and those raised 
in private gardens, often do much better than those 
raised in the field. I gathered at one time from a 
single black raspberry bush nearly one and a half 
quarts. ~ 

Considering the ease with which raspberries can 
be grown, it is occasionally a matter of surprise 
that so few are raised in family gardens. Often 
when going through the village streets and observ- 
ing little back yards, I think if the owners knew 
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how easily they could supply themselves with this 
fruit, of better quality than the market often 
affords, many would be tempted to make the trial. 
A small amount of land (perhaps a square rod), 
would be sufficient. It would be necessary to thor- 
oughly loosen it up with a spade or fork. On so 
small a piece of land the rows may be four feet 
apart, and the plants three feet from each other in 
the row. As some people dislike the trouble of 
giving the plants protection through the winter, it 
may be avoided by selecting the Philadelphia or 
some other hardy variety. 


THE BUMBLE-BEE, (Genus, Pombus.) 





BY ALFRED BARRON. 


HE Bumble-bee promises to be uncommonly 

early this year. The gardeners found one 
week before last ; it was alive but not very lively. 
One Bumble-bee will not make a hot summer. 
Bumble-bees may be forward, but I don’t think 
they will be at all plenty about here. There are 
not enough mice-nests. You can’t have much 
Bumble-bee honey without you first have mice. 
William Joslyn mowed our grass so late last fall 
he discouraged the mice from nesting, and so they 
went off to live. 

There are several kinds of Bumble-bees which 
are known to boys. There is one that has a 
red breech: it is very active; it is also very 
malignant; it isa fine stinger and much feared. 
There is a sort of Bumble-bee that eats holes into 
fence-posts and timber; that one is no Bumble- 
bee at all. There is a white-faced kind : it is sup- 
posed to be amiable. I think it is honest. 

Bumble-bees are sometimes calléd Humble- 
bees, from their habit of humming a tune as they go 
around. It would be a mistake to presume on 
their humility ; there is nothing humble about a 
Bumble-bee, as you may know by going into their 
houses and poking sticks at them. They are 
sensitive to insult in hot weather, and make haste 
to resent it. 

The courage of the Bumble-bee is undoubted ; 
I have known one to alter his mind, but I never 
knew one to get discouraged. They make a sight 
of honey. The boys all say so. Making honey, 
however, is not the Bumble-bee’s strong point ; 
his stinger is his best point. It is that which gives 
him authority in hay-time. 

The Bumble-bee has a great many relatives. 
They are all courageous; some folks think they 
have too much courage to be good neighbors. There 
is the little busy bee that improves each shining 
hour: he is a hard-working poet, and genius of 
his family—but also very narrow-minded ; he will 
hurt you on the slightest misunderstanding. The 
yellow wasp has courage, but all observers agree 
that he has a mean way of showing it. The black 
hornet has great energy as well as courage ; it 
makes him very overbearing, and he has to live by 
himself to get along at all well. The mud-wasp 
will mind his own business, but he will injure you 
once in a while just to let you know he is not 
afraid to. One careful observer has noticed that 
wasps are not good bed-fellows. 

I don’t think we ought to be deceived as to the 
character of the Bumble-bee. Adversity don’t 
soften him ; I have seen it tried on him, and fail. 
Once. upon a time—’twas our milking time—I 
shook a couple of large Bumble-bees into a pail 
containing water. What a change it made in 
them! Just a moment before they were bum- 
bling around among the flowers, so peaceful and 
contented like! They had scarcely touched the 
water before they began to think evil of each 
other ; and that soon lead to active malice. The 
way in which they grappled each other and hunted 
after each other’s tender spots was sickening. 
There they were, plunged in a sea of trouble; 





liable to die any moment ; looking enough alike to 
be two brothers, and yet fighting like two bad 
Indians. 


I am always polite to a Bumble-bee, but I don’t 
forget what his real character is ! 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

An account has been published by the Zurich 
Society of Natural History of the travels of the 
Monte Rosa Glacier for the last sixty years. For 
fifty years it approached the town of Zermatt, 
moving at the rate of about three feet a week, and 
threatening its complete destruction ; but the gla- 


cier has changed its direction for the last ten years, 
and the town is now considered safe. 


The Boston Fournal of Chemistry says the cur- 
rant-worm may be fully and almost immediately 
destroyed by the use of carbolate of lime. The 
method of using it is to sprinkle it over the vines 
as soon as the worm makes his appearance on the 
vine, bringing it well in contact with the leaves, 
and soon the insect is destroyed. It will need but 
two or three applications, and the work is done. 
Neither the foilage nor the fruit is in any way in- 
jured by thé carbolate of lime. 


SOURCE OF SOLAR ENERGY. 


Regarding the source of solar energy the most 
eminent astronomers find themseves greatly per- 
plexed. Certain notions which have prevailed 
heretofore will not stand a moment when brought 
to modern scientific tests; and yet it is very 
difficult to suggest any theory which will harmon- 
ize with the terrestrial analogies from which we 
start. Mr. Proctor, in his new work on the sun, 
gives a fair view of the present state of the ques- 
tion. Supposing that the sun is composed of the 
same constituent elements with which we are 
familiar, none of these would be competent to 
maintain its combustion. Their chemical energy 
would be too weak and their dissipation - too 
speedy. If the sun were a block of burning coal, 
and were sufficiently supplied with oxygen for the 
observed emission of heat, it would be utterly 
consumed in 5,000 years. To assume, on the 
other hand, that it is a cooling globe, originally 
endowed with a store of heat, is to ascribe to it 
qualities wholly different from those possessed by 
terrestrial matter. If the sun be formed of matter 
like our own, some means must exist to restore 
its wasted power. The facts observed are so 
extraordinary that the soberest hypothesis must 
seem wild. Such are the views of Dr. Tyndall. 
Sir John Herschel threw out the idea that may- 
hap the vital energies of monstrous creatures— 
perhaps seen in what are known as the willow- 
leaves of Nasmyth—are the true sources of the 
great luminary’s light. Mr. Proctor says of this 
and other strange theories that, “startling as they 
may appear, they are not a whit more startling 
than the known facts which they are intended to 
interpret.” While admitting that no explanation 
is yet so satisfactory that men can regard the 
problem as disposed of, Mr. Proctor is inclined him- 
self to lay considerable stress on two suggestions 
which have been made. One is that the gradual 
contraction of the sun’s orb, a shrinking of its 
diameter, is the mainspring of its energies. How 
this differs from the cooling globe, which Tyndall 
says necessitates the ‘“ascription of qualities 
diferent from those possessed by terrestrial mat- 
ter.” it is not easy to see. The other is a down- 
fall upon the sun incessantly of cosmical bodies, 
meteoric, gathered out of space by its mighty 
attractive energies. The latter is apparently quite 
a favorite theory of his; and, if the meteoric fall 
may seem insufficient to produce that uniformity 
of emisson which is not the least striking point 
regarding the sun’s heat, owing to the irregularit 
and intermittent supply of meteoric matter which 
we must suppose, he would supplement it with 
the other theory of contraction; acting as a regu- 
lator or governor, giving out still a continuous sup- 
ply during intervals when meteors are scarce. As 
for the possible exhaustion of the meteoric fuel, 
since there is no relation indicated between the 
expenditure of solar force and their production, we 
are still in the dark, as Mr. Proctor does not ven- 
ture so far as to give an opinion.—/ndependent. 
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MATTERS OF MENTION. 





D. GOODMAN writes to the Golden Age, that a 
second number of the Modern Thinker will prob- 
ably be issued on or before Nov. 1, 1871. 


A Philadelphian having refused to serve on a ju- 
ry because a negro was one of the twelve, Judge 
Ludlow punished him with a fine of $200 and the 
following: ‘I am sorry to see such an exhibition 
in a court of justice. While it is painful for me to 
inflict punishment on you, it is necessary to teach 
you where you are, and what duty you owe. I 
shall be compelled to imprison you until the fine is 
paid. You must understand, sir, that the law of 
the land has made the colored man your equal in 
the jury-box ; and while you may not be pleased 
with it, you must obey the law. I shall order you 
into custody until you pay your fine; and I shall 
also impose an additional fine of $200 every time 
you refuse to serve.” 





Some one tells how a man may go around the 
world in seventy-seven days and seven hours, as 
follows: “Taking Liverpool as his starting point, 
his route will be as follows: From Liverpool to 
New York, in nine days, 3,000 miles; New York 
to Chicago, thirty hours, 890 miles; Chicago to 
San Francisco, five days five hours, 2,440 miles ; 
San Francisco to Yokohama, twenty days, 4,700 
miles ; Yokohama to Hong Kong, six days, 1,600 
miles; Hong Kong to Calcutta, fourteen days, 
3,500 miles ; Calcutta to Bombay, by Calcutta and 
Northern India Railroad, two days, 1,200 miles ; 
Bombay to Cairo, by steamer, twelve days, 3,600 
miles; Cairo to Alexandria, by Suez Canal, five 
hours, too miles; Alexandria to Marseilles, six 
days, 1,800 miles ; Marseilles to Calais, by rail, thir- 
ty-two hours, 615 miles ; Calais to Liverpool, eleven 
hours, 320 miles. Making a total distance of 
23,765 miles.” 


A committee was appointed by the last Congress 
to consider a resolution introduced, relating to the 
removal of the National Capitol to some point in the 
Mississippi Valley. The resolution was laid on the 
table ; but a minority report was also made and 
has since been printed. Among other things, the 
report states that about twenty-five million dollars ° 
have been expended on the buildings and grounds 
belonging to the government, since its removal 
there. The report advises the selection of a new 
and more central location for the Capitol, because 
of the present limited and unsatisfactory accommo- 
dations which the various departments possess. 
Many of the buildings occupied by the govern- 
ment are rented, and distant from the Capitol. 
New buildings and extensions are imperatively 
needed. The committee recommend that no 
more money be expended for public buildings in 
Washington. 





J. R. Osgood & Co. are to pay Bret Harte ten 
thousand dollars for all the articles he may write 
in a year. 





M. TuIeERS thirty years ago, as minister of war 
under Louis Philippe, built the fortifications of 
Paris, which for the last two months he has been 
engaged in battering down. 


Cornell University has a professor of Japanese 
language and literature, F. L. O. Roehrig “by 
name. He delivered a few days ago his initial 
lecture in the course, in which he stated that the 
Chinese and Japanese tongues have no resem- 
blance in grammatical construction. Comparing 
the Japanese and English languages, he said: 
where our sentence ends there the Japanese 
sentence begins, so that our thoughts to them ap- 
pear inverted. The Japanese language is ex- 


tremely difficult to learn ; indeed, constitutes one 
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of the greatest obstacles which foreign nations en- 
counter in their intercourse with the inhabitants. 





Mr. Sampson of North Adams, Mass., intends 
to import fifty more Chinese, making the total 
number in his employ one hundred and twenty- 
five. The Chinese, he says, are superior workmen. 





The Periwinkle, in which Capt. Hall is to 
make his journey in search of the North Pole, is 
thus described: “She is about 400 tons burden, 
138 feet in length, 28 in breadth, and 13 in depth of 
hold, and will be rigged as a top-sail schooner. 
There are two thicknesses of three-inch white oak 
planking on her, so arranged as to secure the great- 
est strength. The frame is solid about four feet be- 
low the load line. The bows will be sheathed with 
iron a distance of forty feet, as a further protection 
against tle ice, and she has a hoisting propeller for 
use in working through floating ice. It was origi- 
nally intended to line her with cork, but this plan 
has been abandoned. Her engines are building in 
the strongest possible manner for the rough service 
she is intended to undergo.” 


MISUSED WORDS. 





From ‘‘ Words and their Uses’’ by Richard Grant White : 


Alike is very commonly coupled with do¢h ina 
manner so unjustifiable and so inconsistent with 
reason as to make the resulting phrase as gross 
a bull as was ever perpetrated. For example: 
“Those two pearls are both alike.” This is equal 
to the story of Sam and Je n resembling each other 
very much, particularly Sam. When we say of 
two objects that they are alike, we say that they 
are like each other—that is, simply, » bon one is 
like the other. For the purpose of comparing one 
with the other, they must be kept in mind sepa- 
rate; but by using doth, we compare them as two 
together, not separately one with the other. 


Allude is in danger of losing its peculiar signifi- 
cation, which is delicate and serviceable, by being 
used as a fine-sounding synonym of say or men- 
tion. Allude (trom ludo, ludere, to play) means 
to indicate jocosely, to hint at playfully, and so to 
hint at in a slight, passing manner. 


Animal.—\t would seem that man is about to 
be deprived of the rank to which he is assigned by 
Hamlet—that of being the paragon of animals. 
Man, like the meanest worm that crawls, is an ani- 
mal. His grade in the scale of organic life makes 
him neither more nor less than an animal. And 
yet many folks affect to call only brutes animals. 





Catch is very generally misused for reach, get 
to, overtake. Many persons speak of catching a 
car. If they reach the car, or get to it, it being at 
the station, or if, it being in motion, they overtake 
it or catch up with it, they may catch some person 
who is in it, or they may catch scarlet fever from 
some one who has been init. But they will not 
catch the car. 


Couple-—Although the misuse of this word is 
very common, and of long standing, the perver- 
sion of meaning in the misuse is so great that it 
cannot be justified, even by time and custom.— 
It is used to mean simply two; as, for instance, 
“A couple of ladies fell upon the ice yesterday 
afternoon.” <A couple is not only two individuals 
who are in a certain degree, at least, equal or like, 
i. e., a pair, but two that are bound together by 
some close tie or intimate relationship; who, in 
brief, are coupled. Two railroad cars are bound 
together by the coupling ; a man and a woman are 
made a couple by the bond of sexual love, which 
even the legal bond of marriage cannot accom- 
plish ; fora man and his wife may be separated, 
and be no longer a couple. Twins, even, are not 
a couple, but a pair. It is as incorrect and as ab- 
surd to speak of a couple of ladies, or a couple of 
prizes, as of a couple of earthquakes or a couple 
of comets. 

Transpire—Of all misused words, this verb is 
probably the most perverted. It is now very com- 
monly used for the expression of a mode of action 
with which it has no relations whatever. Words 
may wander, by courses more or less tortuous, so 
far from their original meaning as to make it almost 
impossible to follow their traces. Transpire, how- 
ever, has passed through no such gradual modifica- 
tion of meaning. It has not been modified, but 





forced. Its common abuse is due solely to the 
blunder of persons who used it although they were 
ignorant of its meaning, at which they guessed. 
Transpire means to breathe through, and so pass 
off insensibly. There is a very simple test of the 
correct use of this word. If the phrase sake place 
can be substituted for it, and the intended meaning 
of the sentence is preserved, its use is unquestion- 
ably wrong; if the other colloquial phrase, /eak 
out, can be put in its place, its use is correct. 





THE redemption of fractional currency at the 
United States treasury at Washington amounts 
to about one hundred thousand dollars per day, 
this amount being burned in the building as fast as 
it is redeemed. The weekly issue of new currenc 
is, however, greater than the amount redeemed. 
The law limits the circulation to tifty millions. 
The amount now in circulation is about forty mil- 
lions, and is greater than ever before. 


THERE is now no interference with the mails in 
any part of the Southern States. The Louisville 
mail, which was suspended, is running regu- 
larly. The Department discourages the use of the 
mails for transporting money, though some miltions 
are still sent through them. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY has 
secured the lease of the united railroads of New 
Jersey. The Pennsylvania Company agrees to 
take the property and franchises of the united 
companies, and to assume all their obligations, 
paying ten per cent. per annum upon the capital 
stock of the companies. While this result will no 
doubt be favorable to the companies, it cannot in 
any case diminish the profits of the stockholders, 
which have hitherto for several years stood at ten 
per cent. per annum upon their investments. 


THE Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company at 
their annual meeting in Philadelphia, May 2d, re- 
port that their operations in coal for the year past 
show a deficit of over two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, which is attributed to losses from coal strikes. 


THERE is good prospect of cheap fuel once 
more. The Wilkesbarre Coal Company announce 
that their works were started yesterday, and now 
they will sell at the following prices, delivered at 
Hoboken, N. J.: Lump, six dollars; egg, six 
dollars twenty-five cents; stove, six dollars 
seventy-five cents. 


A COURSE of instruction has been established 
at Yale, embracing two years’ study, under the 
department of Philosophy and the Fine Arts. 
Prof. Whitney will teach the principles of lin- 
guistic science, the comparative philology of the 
Indo-European languages, and the Sanscrit ; Profs. 
Hadley and Packard the more advanced branches 
of Greek; Prof. Thatcher the Latin branches not 
included in the regular college course, and the 
Gothic (of Ulfilas); Prof. Coe the Modern 
Romanic ; Prof. Day the Hebrew and other Shem- 
itic branches; Mr. Van Name, Chinese and 
Japanese, and Mr. Lounsberry, Anglo-Saxon. The 
course will open Sept. 14. 


JAMEs M. MAson, the Virginia Senator and 
ex-Rebel Commissioner to England, died at his res- 
idence, Alexandria, Va., April 28th. 


THALBERG, the distinguished pianist and com- 
poser, died on the 29th of April. 


SCHAMYL, the famous Caucassian chief, recently 
died at the age of 73, while on a pilgrimage to 
Mahometan holy places in Arabia. He has been 
held as a prisoner by the Russian Government 
since 1859. 


BALTAZZI EFFENDI, the Turkish Charge d’ Af- 
faires in Washington, received from the Sultan, 
May Ist, a magnificent carpet, manufactured 
expressly for this Government, and designed for 
the East Room of the Executive Mansion. In 
accordance with his instructions, he has by letter 
informed the President, through the Secretary of 
State, of the desire of the Sultan to make the 
present as a testimonial of the friendly feelings 
entertained by the Sublime Porte toward the 
Government and people of the United States, and 
has been officially informed of its acceptance. 
The carpet was made at the Imperial factory, and 
was a _ in preparation. Red and blue are the 
prevailing colors. It weighs fifteen hundred 
pounds, and competent judges say it is worth from 
nine to ten thousand dollars. 





ADVICES from Zanzibar state that news has 
been received that Dr. Livingstone is alive and 
well, but in a destitute condition. 


MILITARY activity in France has centered dur- 
ing the past week about Fort d’ Issy, on the 
southern side of Paris, which has been battered 
into a mass of ruins, but still defies capture, being 
commanded by heavy batteries in‘the rear. The 
ground around it has been the theater of some 
desperate fighting between the contending forces. 
The Commune is.very exacting of its command- 
ing officers, and deposes them on the slightest 
ill success in management. Gen. Cluseret, the 
late chief in command, has given place by order 
of the Commune to Gen. Rossel. 


M. TuieRs has written to the Archbishop of 
Paris denying the charge, made by the Commune, 
that prisoners taken by the Versailles troops were 
shot. ; 

On the west side of Paris the lines of the 
two forces remain in substantially the same posi- 
tions. Fort Valerian is pounding away at Fort 
Maillot, but with little apparent effect. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machme and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onetpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, Wa .uinGrorp Community, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. S8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


_Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” ‘* Spirit- 
ual wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hanad-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, . Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. . 
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